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The  Indian  Education  Tradition  at  BYU 

When  it  comes  time  to  write  a  few  comments  for  this  space  in  a  new  issue  of 
Eagle’s  Eye,  it  seems  like  time  is  flying  and  only  a  few  days  have  gone  by  since  I  last 
wrote.  But  when  I  look  at  our  efforts  to  improve  our  programs  and  services  for 
multicultural  students,  it  seems  that  our  progress  is  painfully  slow.  Yet  since  the 
organization  of  the  Indian  Education  Department  at  BYU  in  the  fall  of  1966  - 
twenty-five  years  ago  -  our  determination  has  been  fixed  and  immovable.  It  remains 
so  now  as  we  begin  the  next  quarter  century.  We  will  continue  to  provide  services 
that  define  the  tradition  of  Indian  education  at  BYU,  and  we  will  continue  to  strive 
for  improvement. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  Eagle’s  Eye,  we  have  made  progress  in  creating  an  American 
Indian  alumni  association.  Con  Osborne,  past  department  chairman  and  professor 
of  Indian  Education,  has  been  searching  records,  writing  letters,  mailing  and  re-mailing 
without  pausing.  As  a  result,  we  now  have  an  active  file  of  hundreds  of  current 
addresses.  And  better  still,  we  have  numerous  letters  from  alumni  telling  us  of  their 
love  for  BYU,  of  their  children,  of  their  struggles  and  successes,  of  their  service  to 
others  and  to  the  Church,  and  of  their  continuing  growth  and  development  We  now 
have  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  BYU  Alumni  Association  for  American 
Indians. 

We  have  also  discovered  a  rich  vein  of  ore.  We  find  that  our  alumni  friends  have 
children  who  want  their  turn  at  BYU,  and  they  are  working  hard  to  earn  that  privilege. 
To  mine  this  vein,  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  raise  funding  for  financial  aid  and 
scholarships.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  in  the  work  alone.  Our  long-time  friends  and 
generous  contributors  are  willing  co-workers,  and  we  have  faithful  alumni  who  give 
five  and  ten  dollars  each  month  to  keep  the  mine  in  operation.  As  a  result,  even 
though  tuition  and  other  costs  rise,  we  are  still  able  to  fund  American  Indian  students 
at  the  same  level  that  we  have  traditionally  funded  them.  And  with  careful  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  resources  and  a  constantly  growing  alumni,  we  should  be  able  to  provide 
that  service  well  into  the  future. 

Of  course,  the  effort  to  educate  American  Indian  students  at  BYU  includes  more 
than  creating  an  alumni  association  and  a  financial  aid  program.  It  includes  recruiting 
efforts,  an  orientation  and  bridging  effort,  academic  advisement,  counseling,  mentor¬ 
ing,  career  education,  and  co-curricular  programming.  It  includes  the  provision  of 
opportunities  for  involvement  and  growth,  for  leadership  development,  and  for 
testing  one’s  metal.  And  it  includes  the  spirituality  created  by  our  honor  code,  dress 
and  grooming  standards,  professors  with  testimonies,  religion  classes,  campus  wards 
and  stakes,  and  a  committed  student  body.  This  is  the  traditional  way  of  Indian 
education  at  BYU.  While  striving  for  improvement,  we  are  working  to  keep  it  that 
way.  The  real  values  don’t  change. 
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Increasing  Diversity  at  BYU 


By  Adriana  Velez 

Ideals.  They’re  virtually  impossible 
to  achieve,  yet  the  human  race  strives 
doggedly  after  them,  hoping  to  close  the 
gap  beween  reality  and  perfection.  One 
ideal  v/hich  has  recently  gained  priority 
in  many  universities  is  cultural  and  ethnic 
diversity,  an  ideal  achievable  only 
through  increased  attendance  by  mul¬ 
ticultural  students.  Fortunately,  at  BYU, 
there  are  many  dedicated  people  and 
programs  working  toward  this  ideal. 

Recruiting  is  one  of  these  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Multicultural  Programs  divi¬ 
sion  of  Student  Life  works  with  the  Office 
of  School  Relations  to  recruit  students. 
Recruiters  work  year-round,  giving  in¬ 
formation  on  applications,  scholarships 
and  admission,  and  attending  instructive 
workshops.  While  School  Relations  em¬ 
ploys  four  people  who  work  full-time 
only  on  recruiting.  Multicultural  Pro¬ 
grams  has  eight  full-time  employees  who, 
in  addition  to  their  other  responsibilities, 
also  spend  time  recruiting  students. 
Both  areas  would  be  pleased  if  Multicul¬ 
tural  Programs  could  have  a  full-time 
employee  who  worked  solely  on  recruit¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  challenges  they  are  fac¬ 
ing,  however,  is  the  lack  of  funds  available 
for  a  new  staff  member. 

By  agreement  between  Multicul¬ 
tural  Programs  and  School  Relations, 
Multicultural  personnel  cover  the  South¬ 
western  area  tribes  and  the  Midwestern 
plains,  from  North  Dakota  to  Oklahoma. 
Both  areas  work  jointly  in  communities 
with  large  Hispanic  and  Polynesian  popu¬ 
lations,  such  as  Texas  and  California. 
Rex  Pugmire,  School  Relations,  works 
with  African-Americans  in  the  South  and 
East. 

Your  school  may  have  held  Career 
Days  when  you  were  in  high  school.  This 
is  when  individuals  from  many  colleges 
and  the  military  come  to  encourage  you 
to  attend  their  institution.  BYU  receives 


invitations  for  Career  Days  from  many 
high  schools.  Our  recruiters  set  up 
booths,  hand  out  brochures,  answer 
questions,  and  encourage  students  to  at¬ 
tend  the  “only  true  University.”  They 
do  the  same  thing  at  the  annual  National 
Indian  Education  Association  conference 
and  at  some  two-year  colleges  such  as 
Dixie,  Snow  and  Utah  Valley  Community 
College.  They  provide  information  on 
which  classes  students  at  two-year  col¬ 
leges  should  take  in  order  to  transfer  to 
BYU. 

Recruiting  accounts  for  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  multicultural  students  attend¬ 


ing  BYU.  During  the  Lamanite  Genera¬ 
tion  mid-semester  tour  in  February,  a 
recruiting  representative  usually  travels 
with  the  company  to  set  up  a  booth  and 
answer  questions.  Additionally,  repre¬ 
sentatives  work  with  stake  presidents 
and  mission  presidents  in  order  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  at  stake  firesides.  And, 
according  to  a  recent  report  completed 
by  Con  Osborne  (Clinical  Professor  of 
Multicultural  Education),  friends,  family 
members  and  high  school  counselors  are 
most  effective  in  recruiting  students. 

These  referrals  lead  many  students 
to  Discovery,  a  summer  program  at  BYU 
for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors.  At¬ 
tending  students  stay  in  dormitories  and 
attend  classes  while  receiving  assistance. 


direction,  enrichment  and  support  in  the 
areas  of  academics,  leadership,  personal 
development  and  orientation  to  univer¬ 
sity  life.  This  month-long  program  ex¬ 
tends  from  July  into  August,  and  is 
responsible  for  introducing  many  pro¬ 
spective  students  to  the  virtues  of  BYU. 

I  spoke  with  some  students  re¬ 
cruited  by  the  Discovery  program  who 
expressed  their  appreciation  for  BYU’S 
atmosphere.  Brendan  Fairbanks  (Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.)  feels  it  is  a  privilege  to 
be  here.  “It’s  like  a  big  family...  you  can 
look  at  everyone  as  your  brothers  and 


sisters."  Aimee  Flores  (El  Paso,  Texas) 
said,  “The  minute  I  stepped  on  campus  I 
loved  it!"  She  is  particularly  pleased  with 
the  spiritual,  academic  and  social  balance 
found  here.  She  also  pointed  out  that  by 
attending  BYU  as  a  multicultural  student 
she  helps  introduce  others  to  her  cul¬ 
ture,  thus  hopefully  contributing  to  their 
greater  understanding  of  diverse  popula¬ 
tions. 

Going  to  a  university  with  a  highly 
monocultural  population  such  as 
Brigham  Young  University  could  be  in¬ 
timidating  for  multicultural  students,  es¬ 
pecially  for  those  who  came  from  more 
diverse  environments.  However,  if  BYU 
could  recruit  more  multicultural  stu¬ 
dents,  those  here  would  feel  more  at 


(From  left  to  right)  International  office  visitor  from  Great  Britain,  Charlene 
Goo,  Kazadi  “Big”  Musungayi,  Uinta  Clark,  and  Michelle  Elliot. 
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Welcome  to  New  Multicultural  Students 

By  Angelica  D.  Ramirez 

Welcome  to  Brigham  Young  University!  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  a  student  of  this 
great  institution.  We,  as  Lamanites  (individuals  who  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Americas  or  the  Polynesian  Islands),  feel  that  education  is  very  important.  If 
we  are  able  to  combine  our  great  heritage  with  an  excellent  education  we  will  be  more 
capable  to  help  our  own  people  and  many  others. 


We  sincerely  encourage  you  to  take  advantage  of  tlie  opportunity  to  be  here.  We 
hope  you  have  a  great  time  and  make  it  a  good  experience. 


New  BYU  students 

Nettie  Ardath  Adams 

Michelle  Lynn  Bates 

Michelle  Begay 

Jana  Benally 

Marlena  Betone 

Anesha  Brown 

Zoe  Marie  Cabaniss 

Uinta  Clark 

Sarah  Cravens 

Tina  T.  Dozier 

Brendan  Fairbanks 

Scott  F.  Fitzgerald 

Robert  Grant  Fox 

Melissa  Freeman 

Monica  Alisa  Garcia 

jasen  Neil  Guillermo 

Adam  Jay  Hendren 

Shirley  Izquierdo 

Nizhone  S.  Kee 

Kevin  Lafond 

Macarthur  Lane 

Selena  Lewis 

Rebecca  Loosli 

Carmela  Macias 

Vicenti  Madison 

Letitia  Maxfield 

Eva  Maria  Melara 

Robert  Aaron  Mills 

Alisi  Mounga 

Kim  Eileen  Oliver 

Angel  G.  Orozco 

Doreena  Paul 

Raquel  Mireille  Petrus 

Angela  Red  Elk 

Eric  H.  Roche-Garcia 

Velvet  Rodriguez 

Sally  Ann  Sanchez 

Darren  Sandberg 

Ryan  Sanft 

Asayo  Sing 

Sara  Stevens 

T racy  A.  Thompson 

Evelynn  Thomton-Arbogast 

Osvaldo  Tripod  i 

Valerie  Tsosie 

Rafael  Vandyke 

Angel  Vega 

Lee  Pagens  Wilkerson 

Andrea  C.  Williams 

Chad  Wood 

Brenda  Ann  Yazzie 

Where  to  write  or  call  for  information: 

BYU  Admissions  Office 
D-183  ASB 
Provo,  UT  84602 
801-378-2507 

BYU  Registration  Office 
B-130  ASB 
Provo,  UT  84602 
801-378-2824 

BYU  Student  Financial  Aid 
A-41  ASB 
Provo,  UT  84602 
801-378-4101 

BYU  Multicultural  Financial  Aid 
353  ELWC 
Provo,  UT  84602 
801-378-3065 

BYU  Multicultural  Academic  Support 
350  SWKT 
Provo,  ITf  84602 
801-378-3821 

Feb.  15  is  the  final  date  freshmen 
students  can  submit  admission  and 
scholarship  or  Utlent  award  applica¬ 
tions  for  fall  and  summer  semesters. 
Submit  early  as  possible  because  enroll¬ 
ment  is  closed  when  ceiling  is  reached. 

Apr.  15  is  tile  final  date  admission 
and  scholarship  applications  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  transfer  and  former  BYU 
students. 

Jun.  22  is  tlie  first  day  of  summer 
semester,  1992  classes. 

Aug.  31  is  the  first  day  of  Fall  se¬ 
mester,  1992  classes. 

Oct  1  is  tlie  final  date  admission  and 
scholarship  applications  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  applicants  for  Winter  se¬ 
mester,  1993. 

Jan  4  is  tlie  first  day  of  Winter  se¬ 
mester,  1993  clas.ses. 


Diversity  (continued  from  page  3) 

could  recruit  more  multicultural  stu¬ 
dents,  those  here  would  feel  more  at 
home,  and  prospective  students  would 
then  be  more  eager  to  attend. 

Why  is  the  recruitment  of  multicultural 
students  to  anyone’s  advantage?  Ken 
Sekaquaptewa,  Assistant  Director  of 
Multicultural  Services,  says  that  recruit¬ 
ing  is  for  the  University’s  benefit  because, 
“The  way  the  church  is  growing,  there 
are  presently  more  non-English  speakers 
than  English  speakers....lt  would  be  great 


for  the  University  and  a  benefit  to  the 
students  to  have  the  University  popula¬ 
tion  reflect  the  diverse  cultures  in  the 
Church....Most  people  at  a  university  ex¬ 
pect  to  learn  not  only  from  the  class¬ 
room,  but  from  the  people  around 
them.’’  It  is  also  to  our  own  advantage 
to  attend  BYU  because  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  enrich¬ 
ment  offered.  BYU  offers  experiences 
quite  unlike  any  available  at  other  univer¬ 
sities.  Therefore,  because  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity  is 
rewarding  for  everyone,  it  is  an  ideal  well 
worth  the  effort. 
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Current  Student  Focus: 
Jana  ‘‘Volley”  Benally 

By  Moana  So  ’o 


Jana  Benally  is  an  enthusiastic, 
hardworking  student  —  a  Navajo  and  a 
freshman  attending  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.  After  growing  up  in  Blanding, 
Utah  and  attending  San  Juan  High  until 
the  middle  of  her  sophomore  year,  Be¬ 
nally  moved  with  her  family  to  Provo, 
Utah. 


While  at  Provo  High,  Benally  par¬ 
ticipated  in  track,  softball,  basketball  and 
volleyball  while  also  maintaining  a  high 
GPA.  In  track  she  was  involved  in  the 
200  meter  run,  400  meter  run,  longjump, 
medley  relay  and  hurdles.  In  basketball, 
she  became  the  team  captain,  and  in  her 
senior  year  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
volleyball  team  captain.  She  was  also  a 
two-time  “Most  Valuable  Player”  from 
Provo  High.  Through  several  years  of 
training  she  has  done  well  enough  to 
become  a  member  of  the  BYU  Women’s 
Volleyball  team.  Benally  is  currently  a 
redshirt  player  (an  incoming  player  who 
participates  in  practices  but  not  in 


The  Benally  family:  (front  row)  Anna, 
Lora,  A’ke’niya;  (second  row)  Alanna; 
(last  row)  Jimmy,  Amber,  and  Jana. 


Jana  in  her  BYU  Women’s  Volleyball 
sweatsuit. 


games)  on  the  team.  Becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  BYU  Volleyball  team  has  been 
a  great  accomplishment  for  her  because 
this  has  been  her  goal  since  she  was  a 
young  girl.  It  was  through  the  guidance  of 
her  parents  that  she  first  learned  to  play 
volleyball;  from  there  she  gained  a  desire 
to  play  on  a  competitive  level.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  everyone  in  her  family 
plays  volleyball;  even  two-year  old  Lora 
is  learning  how  to  volley! 

Benally’s  parents,  Jimmy  and  Anna 
Benally,  have  five  girls,  Jana  being  the 
oldest  She  claims  that  her  dad  would 
not  have  it  any  other  way  because  when¬ 
ever  dad  Jimmy  does  nice  things  for  the 
girls,  they  make  him  “goodies.”  This  is 
one  of  the  many  reasons  her  dad  says  he 
likes  having  daughters.  Jimmy  Benally  Is 
active  in  the  BYU  community  and  Is  cur¬ 
rently  a  Student  Leadership  Coordinator 
at  BYU.  He  commented  that  Jana  is  very 


spiritual,  humble  and  determined  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  goals  she  has  set. 

In  high  school,  Benally  was  on  the 
honor  roll  and  principal’s  list  for  four 
years,  and  in  her  sophomore  year  she 
won  the  science  and  math  award.  As  far 
as  educational  goals,  she  is  uncertain 
about  majors,  but  computer  science  is  a 
possibility.  She  would  like  to  advise  all 
students  trying  to  get  into  college  to 
develop  good  study  habits  and  not  to 
procrastinate.  She  humbly  denies  that 
she  has  mastered  these  skills  completely, 
but  knows  how  important  they  are  in 
achieving  good  grades. 

Next  to  her  supportive  parents, 
Benally  looks  up  to  Ty  Detmer  as  a  role 
model.  His  playing  abilities  and  friendly 
personality  are  what  make  him  admir¬ 
able;  she  also  hopes  to  be  as  great  an 
athlete. 

Benally  enjoys  dancing,  listening  to 
music,  watching  movies  and  playing  piano 
when  she  is  not  busy  with  schoolwork. 
She  also  loves  each  of  her  sisters  and 
enjoys  spending  time  with  them.  She 
said  she  always  gets  her  way,  and  maybe 
this  is  true  because  it  is  obvious  Jana 
Benally  has  realized  some  of  her  dreams 
already. 


f 


Freshman  Jana  Benally  (outside  hit¬ 
ter/middle  blocker)  poses  during 
time  out. 
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BYU  Multicultural  Academic 
Support  Office:  Programs  and  Services 

by  Michael  R.  LaDow 


The  World  is  Our  Campus 


Academic  Support  Staff 


It  is  from  this  office 
that  the  Discovery  Sum¬ 
mer  Programs  for  high 
school  students  are  coor¬ 
dinated.  Also,  staff  run  the 
Multicultural  Tutoring 
Program  v/hich  places  stu¬ 
dents  as  employees  in  the 
various  tutoring  labs  on 
campus. 

The  Native  American 
Student  Group 


Brigham  Young  University  is  truly  a  college  of  the  world, 
attracting  students  from  well  over  100  countries.  The  office 
of  Multicultural  Academic  Support  helps  bring  these  diverse 
cultures  into  the  mainstream  of  student  academic  life.  In 
addition  to  academic  support  and  counseling,  office  personnel 
provide  students  with  personal,  social  and  religious  support 
and  referral.  Whatever  the  need  may  be,  students  are  wel¬ 
come  to  come  in  and  visit  with  peer  advisors  or  professional 
counselors. 


One  of  the  largest 
ethnic  populations  the 
Multicultural  Academic 
Support  office  serves  is  the 
Native  American  Indian 
student  group.  Brigham 
Young  University  has  al¬ 
ways  maintained  a  special  relationship  and  concern  for  Native 
Americans  due  in  part  to  a  shared  religious  history.  Students 
come  to  BYU  from  reservations  throughout  the  West  and 
from  the  Indian  placement  programs  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  For  Indian  students,  as  for  most 
multicultural  students,  leaving  their  cultures,  their  heritage,  and 
their  homes  to  attend  a  predominately  Anglo  college  can  result 
in  “culture  shock,”  a  condition  in  which  demands  for  adjust¬ 
ment  to  new  surroundings  are  so  great  there  is  little  time  or 
energy  left  for  academic  achievement.  Personnel  in  the  advise¬ 
ment  office  are  chosen  because  of  their  understanding  of 
^tut^  n^ds  ^d  ^eir  abjn^tohebsrnoothtl^^ 


Staff  in  the  Multicultural  Academic  Support  office  repre¬ 
sent  many  cultures  so  that  often  students  with  special  needs 
can  be  matched  to  advisors  who  can  best  serve  them.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  services  offered  is  the  Graduate  Student  or 
Peer  Advisor  service.  Highly  qualified  student  advisors  offer 
guidance  concerning  classes  which  they  themselves  had  re¬ 
cently  completed.  These  peer  advisors  are  aware  of  instruc¬ 
tors  on  campus  who  work  especially  well  with  multicultural 
students;  for  instance,  American  Indian  students  as  a  group 
tend  to  be  visual  learners.  At  times  a  problem  can  be  remedied 

by  a  better  match,  that 
is,  with  an  instructor 
who  provides  this  type 
of  presentation.  Estab¬ 
lishing  a  favorable  learn¬ 
ing  environment  should 
provide  multicultural 
students  with  a  better 
opportunity  to  excel, 
thus  building  self-es¬ 
teem  and  giving  them 
confidence  to  enter  ar¬ 
eas  of  study  they  per¬ 
haps  would  not  have 
considered. 


Multicultural  Academic  Coordinator  Savania  Tsosie  counsels 
Michelle  Begay,  a  freshman  majoring  in  zoology. 


All  students  who 
visit  the  academic  sup¬ 
port  area  are  placed  on  “personal  progress  contracts.”  An 
academic  plan  is  worked  out  between  advisor  and  student, 
goals  are  set,  and  the  student  indicates  what  efforts  she  or  he 
is  going  to  make  to  meet  those  goals.  These  contracts  help 
students  accept  responsibility  for  their  own  education.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  encouraged  to  meet  with  their  instructors  and  get 
to  know  them  on  an  individual  basis  thus  helping  students 
become  a  part  of  the  wider  academic  family. 

Finally,  the  academic  program  is  designed  to  instill  in 
students  a  desire  to  “give  back.”  Students  are  encouraged  to 
review  the  educational  experience  and  appreciate  the  oppor- 


The  Students’  Contri¬ 
bution 
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tunities  that  an  education  has  given  them. 
Students  should  understand  the  great 
tools  they  now  possess  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  responsibility  they  have  to  en¬ 
rich  the  lives  of  others  who  may  not  be 
as  fortunate.  When  this  “giving  back" 
occurs,  then  the  process  experiences  its 
“full  circle  effect.” 


(Right):  Tasha  Keyes,  receptionist  for 
Academic  Support.  (Above):  Enoc  Flo¬ 
res,  International  Student  Advisor. 
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BYU  Indian  Alumna  Focus: 
Carolyn  Seneca  Steele  Uses 
Education  to  Serve 


by  Sean  Crane 

“Enter  to  learn,  go  forth  to  serve” 
is  a  familiar  theme  at  Brigham  Young 
University.  While  attending  BYU,  stu¬ 
dents  are  admonished  to  incorporate 
service  to  others  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  education.  Brigham  Young  alumna 
Carolyn  Steele  has  heeded  this  admoni¬ 
tion  well.  Through  her  training  as  an 
English  teacher,  guidance  counselor,  and 
attorney,  she  has  provided  much  needed 
assistance  to  the  Native  American  com¬ 
munity. 

Steele,  a  Seneca,  was  raised  on  the 
Cattaraugus  Indian  Reservation  located 
in  western  New  York  state.  Her  par¬ 
ents,  Martin  and  Norma  Seneca,  under¬ 
stood  the  vital  importance  of  obtaining  a 
quality  education  for  their  three  chil¬ 
dren.  They  fostered  a  love  of  learning  in 
their  home  and  made  whatever  sacrifices 
were  required  for  their  children  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  their  studies.  Some  of  these 
sacrifices  included  registering  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  public  school  (off  the  reserva¬ 
tion)  and  laboring  many  hours  to  earn 
the  money  needed  to  support  their  chil¬ 
dren  at  Brigham  Young  University.  Sub¬ 
sequently  all  three  of  their  children 
(Steele  as  well  as  her  brother  and  older 
sister)  earned  law  degrees  and  have  rep¬ 
resented  several  Native  American  tribes 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Steele  graduated  from  Gowanda 
High  School  in  1 960  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
At  that  time  she  did  not  know  that  she 
would  one  day  return  to  Gowanda  High 
as  a  teacher  and  role  model  for  her 
students.  She  majored  in  English  at 
Brigham  Young  University.  Upon  gradu¬ 
ation  she  and  Lynn  Steele  were  married. 
She  then  taught  English  for  a  year  at 
South  Davis  Junior  High  School  in  Boun¬ 
tiful,  Utah.  Steele  desired  to  further  her 
education  and  enrolled  in  the  graduate 
program  at  BYU.  While  attending 
graduate  school  she  had  the  opportunity 
to  provide  guidance  to  Indian  students 
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Indian  Alumna  (continued  from  page  7) 

on  campus.  “I  worked  with  the  Indian  Education  office  as  a 
counselor  for  Indian  students.  I  was  one  of  three  counselors 
in  the  office.  We  counseled  students  about  such  things  as 
planning  their  schedules  and  completing  their  homework 
assignments.” 

Upon  completion  of  her  master’s  degree  in  guidance 
and  counseling,  Steele  returned  to  New  York  and  taught 
English  at  her  alma  mater,  Gowanda  High  School.  She  relates 
one  incident  that  occurred  while  she  taught  there:  “At  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  a  particular  Indian  girl  in  my  ninth 
grade  English  class  would  sit  and  stare  at  me  each  day.  One 
day  she  finally  came  up  to  me  after  class  and  asked  if  I  was 
an  Indian.  When  I  told  her  I  was  Seneca  she  seemed  very 
surprised  to  discover  that  an  Indian  could  actually  become  a 
school  teacher.” 

Steele  later  worked  for  the  Seneca  Indian  Nation. 
Employment  with  the  Seneca  Nation  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
utility  of  a  law  degree.  “I  was  director  of  the  Johnson 
O’Malley  Program  which  is  a  special  program  for  Indian 
Education.  While  I  was  there  I  began  to  realize  that  I  could 
do  more  for  the  tribe  if  I  possessed  a  broader  knowledge  of 
the  law.  This  prompted  me  to  apply  to  law  school.” 

In  1979,  Steele  entered  BYU’s  J.  Reuben  Clark  Law 
School.  She  admits  that  balancing  the  study  of  law  full-time 
with  caring  for  her  family  (which  by  now  consisted  of  her 
husband  and  three  children)  was  an  arduous  task.  But  she 
also  admits  that  it  was  worth  the  effort.  “I  received  an 
excellent  education  at  the  law  school,”  states  Steele.  Upon 
completion  of  her  degree  in  1982,  she  was  the  first  Native 
American  woman  to  graduate  from  J.  Reuben  Clark  Law 
School.  Steele  found  employment  with  Idaho  Legal  Services. 
“While  I  worked  at  Legal  Services  I  worked  with  all  Idaho 


Indians  for  a  period  of  five  years.  I  provided  legal  counsel  to 
tribes  as  well  as  to  individual  members  of  the  tribes  during  that 
time.” 

Steele  currently  resides  in  Boise,  Idaho,  and  is  a  partner 
in  the  firm  Underwood  and  Steele.  “We  place  an  emphasis  on 
Indian  law  in  our  practice,  but  we  balance  our  practice  with 
general  business  law  as  well,”  says  Steele.  She  manages  to 
maintain  a  busy  schedule  including  membership  in  the  Judicial 
Fairness  Committee  which  investigates  ways  to  eliminate  gen¬ 
der  and  ethnic  bias  in  the  judicial  system.  Also,  she  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  the  Idaho  Commission  for 
Children  and  Youth.  In  addition,  Steele  serves  as  spiritual  living 
teacher  and  missionary  coordinator  for  her  ward.  The  calling 
as  mission  coordinator  is  close  to  her  heart  because  two  of 
her  children,  Jared  and 
Annarae,  are  currently 
serving  full-time  mis¬ 
sions.  Her  son  Jared  is 
serving  in  the  Brazil-Re- 
cife  Mission  and  her 
daughter  Annarae  is 
serving  a  Spanish¬ 
speaking  mission  in 
Oakland,  California. 

Her  oldest  daughter, 

Michalyn,  served  a 
Spanish-speaking  mis¬ 
sion  in  Houston,  Texas, 
and  is  currently  a  senior 
at  BYU. 

Carolyn  Steele 
provides  a  poignant  ex¬ 
ample  of  educational 
pursuit  tempered  with 
service  to  others. 


Carolyn  Seneca  Steele  at  work  in 
her  Boise  law  office. 


Left  to  Right:  President  Rex  Lee,  L.G. 
Pres.  James  McQuivey,  Megan  McQuivey 
and  Sister  Janet  Lee  in  Czechoslovakia 


Lamanite  Generation’s  Eastern  European  Tour 


Jalisco  Dancers  Front  to  Back:  Josie 
Abaroa,  Lisa  John  and  Moana  So’o 

Corey  Scott  and  Lisa  John  with  host 
family  in  East  Berlin,  Germany 
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Lamanite  Generation’s 
Eastern  European  Tour 

by  Lisa  John 


Lamanite  Generation  (L.G.)  consists 
of  full-time  BYU  students  who  come 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  repre¬ 
senting  Latin,  Polynesian,  and  Native 
American  cultures.  Besides  sharing 
dances,  songs  and  music  of  these  three 
cultures,  the  group’s  purpose  is  to  share 
their  belief  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
Jesus  Christ.  Through  their  talents  they 
are  able  to  represent  their  culture,  BYU 
and  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat¬ 
ter-day  Saints  through  performances  on 
stage,  in  street  shows,  and  in  firesides. 

The  L.G.  schedules  three  main  tours: 
a  five-day  tour  in  the  fall,  a  ten-day  tour 
in  the  winter  and  a  four-week  tour  in  the 
spring.  Because  of  all  the  touring  during 
the  school  year,  each  member  must 
work  extra  hard  academically  and  learn 
to  set  priorities.  This  past  year,  the 
group  performed  in  Wyoming,  Arizona 
and  Eastern  Europe.  Besides  these 
tours,  they  also  have  opportunities  to 
perform  in  nearby  cities,  and  on  the  BYU 
campus. 

This  year  was  the  third  time  in  four 
years  that  L.G.  toured  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  group  was  invited  back  to  countries 
which  included  East  Germany,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  for  the  first 
time,  Bulgaria.  They  spent  four  weeks 
touring  the  area  in  May,  1991.  The  group 
started  out  in  East  Germany  and  made 
their  way  through  Czechoslovakia,  Yu¬ 
goslavia  and  Bulgaria.  Quite  a  bit  of  time 
was  spent  traveling  on  the  bus.  There 
were  a  total  of  twenty-one  perform¬ 
ances,  seven  firesides  and  ten  school  per¬ 
formances  and  street  shows.  L.G. 
members  also  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
some  sightseeing.  In  each  of  the  four 
countries  visited,  a  translator  was  pro¬ 
vided;  this  allowed  L.G.  members  to 


learn  more  about  the  people  and  coun¬ 
tries  they  were  visiting.  Visits  to  castles, 
watching  professional  foikdancers  and 
seeing  other  places  of  interest  were  a 
part  of  the  weekly  schedule.  All  this 
helped  give  the  Generation  an  enriching 
cultural  experience. 

Not  only  were  members  able  to 
share  their  cultures  through  perform¬ 
ances,  but  also  they  were  able  to  share 
their  spiritual  beliefs  through  firesides  for 
LDS  church  members  and  non-members. 
“Bearing  testimony  through  song  and 
dance  was  a  way  of  telling  people  about 
our  heritage,  and  after  the  shows,  we 
shared  the  Book  of  Mormon.”  Carla  Yaz¬ 
zie,  a  Navajo  from  Loa,  Utah  continued: 
“Sharing  testimonies  is  important  and  the 
main  mission  of  Lamanite  Generation.  It 
is  the  real  reason  why  we  were  there.” 

This  was  the  first  time  that  LG.  had 
the  opportunity  to  have  BYU  President 
and  Sister  Lee  accompany  them  on  tour. 
The  two  traveled  with  the  group  each 
day  for  ten  days.  The  Lee’s  were  always 
willing  to  help  out  with  the  show  set-up, 
and  took  part  in  whatever  the  group  did 
for  fun.  President  and  Sister  Lee  were 
truly  a  strength  to  the  group  and  to 
individuals  as  they  shared  their  testimo¬ 
nies  and  supported  each  other. 

On  July  30th,  the  Lamanite  Genera¬ 
tion  again  returned  to  Germany,  but  this 
time  to  perform  for  three  weeks  at  the 
“German-American  Folkfest,”  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  military.  This  part 
of  the  tour  was  different  from  most  tours 
of  the  past  because  the  group  did  not 
travel  every  day  to  a  different  city.  Three 
weeks  were  spent  in  Berlin  where  the 
group  performed  “Living  Legends”  each 
evening  at  the  folkfest  The  show  was 


slightly  altered  to  fit  into  the  folkfest 
theme:  “The  Native  American.” 

L.G.  members  stayed  in  the  U.  S. 
barracks  and  ate  most  of  their  meals  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Hospital.  The  military  also 
provided  transportation  each  day  to  and 
from  the  folkfest  as  well  as  during  the 
day  for  sightseeing. 

The  “German-American  Folkfest”  is 
a  fair  with  rides,  games,  entertainment  — 
and  even  an  Indian  village  with  Germans 
playing  the  roles  of  Native  Americans 
and  acting  out  how  they  used  to  cook, 
dress  and  live.  Each  day  there  were 
approximately  20-30,000  people  passing 
through  the  fair  grounds. 

Performing  at  the  Folkfest  each  eve- 
ning  gave  L.G.  the  opportunity  to  meet 
many  people  who  became  close  friends 
and  loyal  fans.  Many  of  the  same  people 
attended  the  fireside  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  the  tour  before  returning  to  the 
States. 

Each  day  spent  in  Berlin  was  filled 
with  many  exciting,  as  well  as  educating 
experiences.  Included  were  a  press  con¬ 
ference,  radio  interviews,  and  just  min¬ 
gling  with  the  German  people.  The 
group  took  advantage  of  free  time  each 
day  by  doing  lots  of  sightseeing  and  ex¬ 
ploring.  Some  of  the  places  visited  were 
the  Brandenburg  Gate,  Check  Point 
Charlie,  a  concentration  camp,  and  a 
number  of  museums.  Some  individuals 
also  got  to  see  some  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
that  was  still  standing,  as  well  as  to  chip 
off  pieces  of  the  wall  that  had  been 
knocked  down  already. 

Janielle  Christensen,  director  of  La¬ 
manite  Generation,  reminded  members 
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of  the  impact  that  the  show  can  have  on 
people.  She  shared  with  the  group  an 
experience  that  she  had  earlier:  A  cou¬ 
ple  had  approached  her  and  asked  if  the 
Lamanite  Generation  were  Mormons. 
Christensen  said  yes,  and  asked  if  the 
couple  were  Mormon  also.  They  said  no, 
but  their  reason  for  asking  was  because 
the  only  other  time  they  felt  the  same 
feeling  as  they  watched  the  performance 
was  the  time  they  were  visiting  Temple 
Square  in  Salt  Lake  City.  This  experience 
was  an  inspiration  and  reminder  to  the 
group  of  the  impact  they  can  have  on 
others. 

For  some  of  the  members  of  L.G.,  it 
was  exciting  returning  to  Berlin  because 
it  was  their  second  or  third  time  to  tour 
Germany.  They  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  East  Berlin  before  and  after  the 
wall  was  taken  down. 

Garnet  Comegan,  an  alumni  of  L.G., 
was  invited  back  to  dance  with  the  group 
for  this  second  trip  to  Berlin.  When 
asked  how  he  felt  about  returning  to 
dance  with  the  group  he  replied,  “It’s 
exciting  to  join  the  group  again.  It  gave 
me  a  chance  to  do  missionary  work 
through  my  dancing.”  Garnet  sums  up 
what  most  of  the  group  members  feel,  “I 
enjoy  seeing  the  reactions  of  the  people 
at  the  festival  and  could  tell  they’ve  been 
uplifted,  educated  and  have  had  fun,  and 
I  did  too!”  Luana  Atoa,  a  senior  from 
Western  Samoa  says  her  highlight  of  the 
tour  was  “being  back  in  Europe  and  get¬ 
ting  to  know  and  learn  about  Germany 
and  the  people.  Visiting  museums  and 
other  historical  places  has  been  very  edu¬ 
cational.” 

The  tour  to  Berlin  ended  on  a  high 
note  when  the  group  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  first  meeting  held  in  the 
newly  built  East  Berlin  Chapel.  After¬ 
ward,  they  spent  the  afternoon  with  the 
ward  members.  That  evening,  the  L.G. 
gave  a  fireside  in  West  Berlin.  Many  of 
the  friends  and  acquaintances  made  at 
the  performances  were  in  attendance, 
along  with  Church  members  of  the  Berlin 
area.  As  the  Lamanite  Generation 
boarded  the  bus  to  leave,  the  German 
members  and  friends  gathered  together 
and  sang,  “God  be  With  You  ’Till  We 
Meet  Again.” 


The  flight  back  to  Utah  was  long  and  exhausting,  but  spirits  were  high  and 
hearts  content  as  members  of  the  Lamanite  Generation  left  with  something  more 
valuable  than  any  souvenir  -  experiences  and  friends  that  would  last  forever. 


THE  1991-1992  LAMANITE  GENERATION  PERFORMING  GROUP 

INDIAN  SECTION 

Shellie  Begay 

Navajo 

Kirtland,  N.M. 

Samual  Curley 

Navajo 

Two  Grey  Hills,  N.M. 

Brendan  Fairbanks 

Kickapoo,  Ojibwe 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Lynne  Hall 

Warm  Springs 

Warm  Springs,  Ore. 

Bryan  Jansen 

Navajo 

Yatahey,  N.M. 

Lisa  John 

Seneca 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Mac  Arthur  Lucio 

Zuni,  Navajo 

Lupton,  Ariz. 

LindaMay  Vierra 

Apache,  Mexican 

Mercedes,  Texas 

LATIN  SECTION 

Celia  Aguayo 

Peruvian 

Cusco,  Peru 

Carol  Alegre 

Bolivian 

Cochabamba,  Bolivia 

Paige  Benjamin 

Mexican 

Prior  Lake,  Minn. 

Edgar  Garcia 

Mexican 

Cuautla,  Morelos,  Mexico 

Jessica  Garcia 

Mexican 

Senora,  Mexico 

Kenny  Gonzales 

Mexican 

Eontana,  Calif. 

Lynanne  Montoya 

Mexican 

Mapleton,  Utah 

Elizabeth  Quinones 

Puerto  Rican 

San  Juan,  P.R. 

Burton  Rojas 

Mexican 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Alicia  Rose 

Mexican 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Luis  Ziegner 

Peruvian 

Arequipa,  Peru 

Edgar  Zurita 

Bolivian 

Cochabamba,  Bolivia 

POLYNESIAN  SECTION 

Mitch  Kalauli 

Hawaiian 

Tuba  City,  Ariz. 

Ronya  Keil 

Samoan 

Western  Samoa 

Stacy  Lobendahn 

Samoan,  Eijian 

Orem,  Utah 

Richard  Nagai 

Hawaiian 

Mesa,  Ariz. 

Junior  Patane 

Samoan 

Carson,  Calif. 

Jolui  Quereto 

Hawaiian 

Pasadena,  Calif 

Corey  Scott 

Samoan 

Lindon,  Utah 

Manu  Sckona 

Tongan 

Ingle  Wood,  Calif 

Albert  Vierra 

Hawaiian 

Northridge,  Calif 

Jody  Wihongi 

Moari 

Hamilton,  New  Zealand 

TECHNICIANS 

Rene  Barrera 

Bohvian 

Oruro,  BoUvia 

Stephanie  Chiquito 

Navajo 

Pueblo  Pintado,  N.M. 

Darlene  Jenkins 

Navajo 

Blanding,  Utah 

Jennie  Kalauli 

Hawaiian 

Tuba  City,  Utah 

Andy  Mohlman 

Caucasian 

Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

David  Mohlman 

Caucasian 

Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Loren  Smith 

Navajo 

Indian  Wells,  Ariz. 

Jorge  Solorzano 

Peruvian 

Lima,  Peru 
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Upper  Left:  The  Lamanite  Generation  group 
standing  by  the  old  East  Berlin  Chapel  where 
LDS  members  used  to  meet; 

Upper  Right:  Hawaiian  dancers  before  the  show 
in  Berlin; 

Right:  The  Generation  performing  in  a  street 
show  in  Yugoslavia; 

Lower  Right:  The  group  standing  by  a  statue  of 
Carl  Marx  In  Germany; 

Lower  Left:  The  Lamanite  Generation  PowWow. 
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New  Discoveries  ‘  91 


Bv  Herman  Frazier 


The  purpose  of  the  BYU  Discovery  ’9 1 
summer  program  is  to  “provide  assis¬ 
tance,  direction,  and  enrichment  to  high 
school  minority  students  in  the  areas  of 
academics,  leadership,  personal  develop¬ 
ment,  and  orientation  to  university  life.” 

Discovery  ’91  was  directed  by 
Multicultural  Academics  Coordinator 
Savania  T sosie.  “We  want  the  students  to 
realize  the  academic  demands  of  college 
life,  but  we  also  want  them  to  have  fun  and 
to  find  a  balance  between  the  two”  said 
Tsosie. 

High  school  students  were  accepted 
from  as  far  away  as  Puerto  Rico  and  as 
near  as  Orem,  Utah.  “It  took  a  few  days 
to  get  here,  but  it  was  worth  it;  I  am 


Discovery  participant  julie  Shinsato,  a  junior 
from  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  threads  the  needle. 


excited  to  have  the  opportunity  to  attend 
BYU”  said  Eric  Roche-Garcia,  a  senior 
from  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Discovery  Program  consists  of 
Challenge  for  the  juniors  and  Achieve  for 
seniors  who  are  accepted  to  BYU  for  Fall 
Semester  1991. 

Challenge  '9 1 

The  Challenge  Program  is  designed  as 
an  academic  enrichmentprogram.  Classes 


Top:  Randy  Yellow,  a  senior  from  Bountiful, 
Utah,  addressing  participants  at  the  banquet. 
Bottom  Right:  smiles  for  the  camera  at  the 
Timp  lodge  retreat. _ 

offered  in  this  program  include  English, 
math,  computer  science,  and  leadership 
as  well  as  personal  development.  The 
main  emphases  though,  are  Pre-Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Communications. 

Pre-Engineering  introduces  participants 
to  careers  in  the  fields  of  engineering  and 
technology.  The  highlight  of  the  pre¬ 
engineering  class  was  the  opportunity 
students  had  to  test  fly  the  airplanes  they 
had  built.  Discovery  student  Melodie 
Hunt,  a  junior  from  Lumberton,  N.C., 
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recalled,  "It  was  exciting  to  watch  them  fly 
after  we  put  all  that  hard  work  into  putting 
them  together."  Along  with  constructing 
airplanes,  the  students  participated  in 
demonstrations  and  listened  to  guest  lec¬ 
turers. 

The  Communications  program  intro¬ 
duces  the  participants  to  careers  in  the 


fields  of  journalism  and  public  relations. 
Students  in  this  program  are  exposed  to 
the  mechanics  of  newspaper  reporting, 
editing,  photography,  and  layout.  "Re¬ 
porting  gave  me  great  insight  into  the 
newspaper  business  and  how  demanding 
it  can  be"  said  Wyona  Atene,  who  helped 
produce  two  issues  of  Great  Discoveries 
'91. 

Achieve  '91 

Seniors  participated  in  the  Achieve  Col¬ 
lege  Preparation  Program.  These  classes 
included  an  introduction  to  the  resources 
available  at  BYU  that  will  help  participants 
in  the  areas  of  academic,  financial,  and 
social  concerns.  “Our  aim  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  expose  the  students  to  our 
resources  so  when  fall  semester  comes 
they  won’t  feel  overwhelmed,”  explained 
Ken  Sekaquaptewa,  director  of 
multicultural  financial  aid.  The  students’ 
performance  during  Discovery  can  help 
them  become  eligible  for  a  leadership 
scholarship  for  the  upcoming  1991-92 
school  year. 

One  of  last  year's  recipients  commented, 
“It  is  a  dream  come  true  to  be  accepted  to 
BYU;  I  hope  this  program  will  help  me  get 
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Caption:  The  1991  Discovery  group  picture  taken  in  front  of  the  Provo  LDS  Temple. 


ready  for  Fall  Semester  and  the  rest  of  my 
college  career,”  said  an  excited  Melisa 
Freeman,  a  senior  from  Camp  Verde. 
Ariz. 

Expectations 

Student  expectations  varied:  some  did 
not  know  what  to  expectand  others  came 
knowing  what  they  wanted  to  achieve. 
“My  goal  while  I  am  here  is  to  get  a 
scholarship  —  in  other  words,  I  want 
straight  A’s”  said  LeAnn  Muranaka,  a 
Japanese  junior  from  Orem,  Utah,  who  is 
enrolled  in  the  communications  classes. 

Focusing  on  the  spiritual  growth  aspect 
of  Discovery,  Adam  Hendren  of  Pueblo, 
Colo,  responded,  “I  come  from  an  area 
where  there  are  not  many  members  of 
the  Church  my  age.  so  it’s  great  to  be  able 
to  be  around  other  students  who  have  the 
same  ideals  and  beliefs.  I’m  sure  that 
Discovery  will  strengthen  my  faith.” 


Counselor  Lynette  Muranaka  remarked 
how  the  students’  spiritual  growth  is 
brought  out  ”We  make  sure  that  there 
are  plenty  of  times  for  the  students  to 
express  their  feelings  and  beliefs  -- 
whether  it  be  the  morningside,  testi¬ 
mony  meetings  or  nightly  devotionals 
and  prayer.  The  counselors  are  also 
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available  for  students  to  talk  to  one-on- 
one  whenever  the  need  arises.  We  plan 
Family  Home  Evenings  and  firesides  each 
week  and  bear  our  testimonies  as  much 
as  possible.” 


Firesicies 

Discovery  participants  were  invited  to 
two  firesides  during  the  course  of  the 
program.  On  July  1 4,  students  attended 
a  fireside  given  by  Jimmy  Benally,  coordi¬ 
nator  for  Student  Leadership  Develop¬ 
ment  at  BYU.  He  emphasized  the  need 
for  service  to  others  by  relating  personal 
experiences  and  other  faith-promoting 
stories.  Two  weeks  later,  another  fire¬ 
side  was  given  by  Lance  and  T ewa  Wride 
who  are  BYU  alumni.  They  stressed  the 
need  for  self-confidence  and  believing  in 
oneself  to  accomplish  goals.  Sam  Stevens, 
a  junior  from  Crystal,  N.M.,  stated,  “Even 
though  firesides  aren’t  as  exciting  as  wa¬ 
ter  slides  and  weekend  retreats,  they  can 
be  much  more  motivating.” 
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Activities 


Activities  play  an  integral  part  of  the 
Discovery  program.  Not  only  do  they 
give  students  a  break  from  the  rigorous 
academic  schedule,  but  also  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  enhance  leadership  skills. 

“Part  of  the  purpose  of  Discovery  ac¬ 
tivities  is  to  help  students  develop  social 
skills  by  their  interaction  with  diverse 
cultures  and  backgrounds.  Also,  activities 
make  students  more  physically  fit,  which 
in  turn  helps  their  studies  be  more  effec¬ 
tive,”  said  Discovery  counselor  Lynette 
Muranaka. 

The  group  started  off  the  July  Program 
with  an  ice  cream  social,  during  which 
they  became  more  acquainted  with  the 
program  content  and  their  counselors. 
The  first  weekend  activities  were  held  at 
BYU  River  Park.  There  the  students 


spent  the  day  participating  in  group  activi¬ 
ties  that  involved  leadership  skills  as  well 
as  sportsmanship  and  unity. 

The  next  week  came  the  highlight  of  the 
program,  which  took  place  at  BYU’s 
Timpanogos  Lodge  in  Provo  Canyon.  This 


three-day  retreat  centered  on  developing 
leadership  skills.  The  students  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  activities  that  made  them  more 

Captions:  Top  (Left  to  Right):  Hondo 
Lewis,  LeAnn  Muranaka,  Bill  Porter,  Juli 
Shinsato,  and  Earl  Biederman  of  the  Provo 
Daily  Herald.  Center  Left  (front):  Olivia 
Salt,  Lynette  Muranaka,  (2nd  row):  Vern 
Collins,  Ui  Sing,  Adam  Hendren,  Lenora  Soil, 
Robert  Fox,  (3rd  row):  Melisa  Freeman, 
Randy  Yellow,  Wyona  Atone,  Nizhone  Kee, 
(back):  Sylvester  Begay,  Sam  Stevens,  Sara 
Stevens,  Melody  Carino,  and  counselor  Jim 
Dandy.  Below  Left:  Melissa  Freeman, 
jeannie  Cowboy,  and  Ui  Sing.  Bottom 
Right  (Left  to  Right):  Melisa  Freeman, 

Velvet  Rodriguez,  Vernale  Hickman,  Monica 
Garcia  and  Nizhone  Kee. 
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Caption:  Some  of  the  Discovery  students 
at  the  three-day  retreat  at  Timp  Lodge. 


Counselors 


counselor  for  Discovery  have  been  cen¬ 
tered  on  achieving  excellence  in  academ¬ 
ics.  I’ve  tried  to  inform  and  share  expe¬ 
riences  which  I’ve  had  at  BYU,  hoping  that 
I  will  have  an  impact  on  my  students' 


aware  of  their  potential  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  leaders.  “I  enjoyed  the  "night 
challenge"  —  it  brought  out  the  need  we 
all  have  to  depend  on  each  other,  and  the 
need  to  trust  in  someone  else  and  not 
think  we  can  always  do  things  on  our 
own”  said  Angel  Orozco,  a  Hispanic  se¬ 
nior  from  El  Paso,  Texas. 

The  Sunday  morningside  and  testimony 
meeting  brought  the  weekend  to  a  close. 
Students  took  time  to  reflect  on  the 
events  of  the  program  and  all  they  had 
learned;  gratitude  was  expressed  for  the 
counselors.  “The  retreat  was  spiritually 
enlightening.  It  made  me  reflect  on  the 
beauty  and  peace  that  nature  manifests” 
recalled  Brenda  Yazzie,  a  junior  from 
Pinon,  Ariz.  “This  weekend  did  so  much 
for  me.  It  is  wonderful  to  have  so  many 
friends  with  the  same  purpose  coming 
together  and  getting  so  close.  I  didn’t 
want  it  to  end,”  said  Marlissa  Clark,  a 
junior  from  Page,  Ariz. 

The  Pioneer  Day  holiday  found  the 
students  on  the  Helaman  sports  field 
engaged  in  physical  activities  and  later  in 
the  evening  at  barbecue  and  pool  party. 
“These  activities  are  fun  to  come  to 
because  they  help  me  blow  off  steam 
after  all  the  studying  I  do,”  said  Sylvester 
Begay,  a  junior  from  Mantua,  Utah. 


Discovery  '9  I  was  spearheaded  by  BYU 
student  Crispin  Anderson,  a  Squamish- 
Mexican  from  San  Dimas,  Calif.,  “I  started 
planning  in  the  spring  and  continued  up  to 
the  present,  but  most  of  the  activities 
were  planned  by  the  counselors,”  said 
Crispin. 

Counselors  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
program.  They  influence  the  participants 
greatly  and  reflect  not  only  the  program 
ideals  but  also  BYU  ideals.  “My  goals  as  a 
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lives,”  said  Mackie  Lucio.  Stephanie 
Chiquito  added  “The  responsibilities  are 
vast,  from  being  a  friend  to  a  teacher. 
We,  as  counselors,  want  to  show  the 
students  a  good  time  as  well  as  how  to 
work  hard.  I  think  the  main  responsibility 
though,  is  serving  or  giving  of  myself.  I 
don’t  think  of  it  as  something  I  have  to  do 
—  rather,  it  is  something  I  get  to  do.” 


Counselors:  Dugi  Jenkins,  Lynette 
Muranaka,  Cooper  Wimmer.  Jim  Dandy, 
Mackie  Lucio,  Angelica  Garcia,  Crispen 
Anderson,  and  Stephanie  Chiquito. 
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Dugi  Jenkins  added,  “I  hope  this  pro¬ 
gram  helps  students  realize  that  college  is 
lots  of  hard  work,  but  you  can  also  have 
fun  at  the  same  time.  As  a  student  in  the 
Discovery  program,  I  admired  my  coun¬ 
selors  because  they  were  friendly,  active, 
serious  and  spiritual;  the  counselors  con¬ 
tribute  different  talents  and  skills  to  make 
the  program  successful,”  said  Dugi. 

This  year’s  counselors  were;  Jim  Dandy, 
a  Navajo  sophomore  majoring  in  physical 
education,  from  Blanding,  Utah;  Cooper 
Wimmer,  a  Hopi  junior  majoring  in  Euro¬ 
pean  studies,  from  American  Fork,  Utah; 
MacArthur  Lucio,  Navajo-Zuni  and  a 
sophomore  majoring  in  psychology,  from 
Lupton,  Ariz;  Darlene  “Dugi”  Jenkins,  a 
senior  majoring  in  recreational  manage¬ 
ment,  from  Crystal,  Ariz.;  Lynette 
Muranaka,  a  senior  majoring  in  secondary 
education/math  from  Orem,  Utah; 
Stephanie  Chiquito,  a  junior  majoring  in 
economics,  from  Pueblo  Pintado,  N.M.; 
and  Angelica  Ramirez,  a  junior  majoring  in 
fashion  merchandising,  from  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 

Farewell 

Discovery  '91  concluded  with  a  ban¬ 
quet  on  August  2,  where  the  students 
were  recognized  by  their  instructors  and 
counselors  for  the  hard  work  and  effort 


Captions:  (Top):  Lynette  Muranaka,  Melissa  Freeman  and  Raquel  Petrus  enjoy  a  dip  in  the 
pool.  (Center):  Clowning  around  at  Timpanogos  Lodge.  (Bottom):  Water  games  at  Timp 
Lodge. 


they  put  forth  during  the  program.  “I  can 
say  without  any  doubt  that  these  students 
have  been  the  best  in  all  the  years  I  have 
taught,”  said  Dr.  Olani  Durrant  about  the 
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Pre-Engineers  who  all  received  A’s. 

Awards  were  also  given  to  the  Great 
Discoveries' 9 1  newspaper  editors  for  their 
demonstrated  leadership.  Mr.  Earl 
Biederman,  Editor  of  the  Provo  Herald 
and  Dr.  William  Porter  of  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Department  presented  certificates 
to  LeAnn  Muranaka,  Hondo  Louis  and  Juli 
Shinsato. 


The  BYU  Communications  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  part  with  a  grant  from  the 
Scripps  Educational  Fund,  will  be  distrib¬ 
uting  more  than  $6,000  in  scholarships 
to  the  top  five  Discovery  students.  The 
students  were  ranked  by  their  teachers, 
counselors  and  administrators  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  overall  GPA,  citizenship,  and 
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participation  in  the  program. 

After  four  weeks  of  college  life,  Discov¬ 
ery  students  began  packing  up  their  be- 
longings.  There  were  mixed  feelings 
among  the  students  about  leaving  the 


program;  “I’ve  really  enjoyed  the  program 
this  year,  and  I’m  sorry  to  see  that  the  time 
has  passed  so  quickly.  I  know  I’m  going  to 
miss  the  friendships  and  acquaintances,  but 
I’m  anxious  to  see  my  family,”  said  Aimee 
Flores,  a  senior  from  El  Paso,  Texas. 

“My  experience  in  Discovery  helped  me 
see  my  worth  and  potential.  I  am  thankful  for 


the  opportunity  I  had  to  come  to  BYU 
this  summer;  there  are  so  many  people 
and  resources  available  to  help  me 
fulfill  my  goals  that  there’s  no  way  I  can 
fail,”  said  Randy  Yellow,  a  senior  from 
Monument  Valley,  Utah. 


Caption:  Top:  Some  of  the  Discovery 
students  arrive  at  Timp  Lodge. 

Center  Left:  Front  Row:  Ruben  hAoya, 
Hondo  Lewis,  Jason  Guillermo.  Back 
Row:  Richard  Montoya,  Caroline 
Shumway,  Lynette  Muranaka,  Alan 
Groves,  Sam  Stevens.  Bottom  Left: 
Discovery  students  participate  in  the 
"night  challenge." 
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International  Students:  A 
Renewed  Voice  on  Campus 

by  Marjorie  A.  Holt 


Waving  flags  and  cheering  for  their  countries,  the  members  of  the  International  Stu¬ 
dent  Association  made  their  presence  known  at  the  Homecoming  Parade. 


ing,  they  are  prepared  to  handle  the 
day-to-day  problems  they  will  encoun¬ 
ter. 


Peer  assistants  from  ISPAP  are 
available  to  help  students  who  have 
roommate  problems,  or  problems  with 
off-campus  housing.  Culture  shock  will 
(hopefully)  be  softened  with  support 
provided  by  peer  assistants.  One  goal 
ISPAP  has  is  to  put  together  a  handbook 
that  deals  with  concerns  and  problems 
international  students  typically  encoun¬ 
ter.  Eventually,  ISPAP  hopes  to  mail  a 
copy  of  the  handbook  along  with  letters 
of  admission. 

ISPAP  was  also  organized  to 
broaden  the  learning  experience  of 
American  students  through  contact  and 
activities  with  International  students. 


This  year,  the  International  Stu¬ 
dent  Association  (ISA)  will  be  functioning 
for  the  first  time  in  five  years.  The  ap¬ 
pointed  president  is  Tony  Yapias,  who  is 
serving  with  the  help  of  advisor  Enoc  Q. 
Flores. 

When  first  organized,  the  club  had 
representatives  from  over  65  countries 
organized  into  area  clubs  working  with 
ISA.  Because  of  lack  of  funds  and  certain 
administrative  decisions,  the  old  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  fell  apart  and  interna¬ 
tional  student  clubs  at  BYU  splintered, 
with  no  central  club  to  look  after  their 
interests.  One  of  the  purposes  of  ISA  is 
to  bring  all  the  clubs  under  one  central 
umbrella  club  that  can  provide  mixed 
activities  and  make  the  international  seg¬ 
ment’s  voice  heard  on  campus. 

One  of  ISA’s  main  goals  is  to  work 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  that  grants  scholarships  to 


international  students.  “I  want  to  see 
more  international  students  on  campus,” 
said  Yapias.  Yapias  also  pointed  out  that 
international  students  rarely  get  federal 
aid  or  grants,  and  scholarships  for  inter¬ 
national  students  are  scarce. 

ISA  is  also  very  concerned  with  the 
adaptation  of  international  students  to 
their  new  environment  at  BYU.  In  an 
effort  to  provide  help  in  this  area,  ISA’s 
main  project  has  been  organizing  a  group 
of  international  and  American  students 
into  the  International  Student  Peer  As¬ 
sistant  Program  (ISPAP).  The  main  func¬ 
tion  of  the  peer  assistants  is  to  be 
resource  guides  to  the  academic,  cul¬ 
tural,  social,  and  spiritual  help  that  is 
available  on  campus  and  in  Provo. 

Peer  assistants  go  through  training 
sessions  dealing  with  academic  referral, 
counseling  referral,  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  other  areas.  After  the  train- 


“The  International  Student  Asso¬ 
ciation  exists  to  provide  activities  and  to 
internationalize  the  campus,”  said  Enoc 
Q.  Flores,  advisor  for  ISA.  Looking  at 
the  large  number  of  activities  the  club  has 
sponsored  in  order  to  involve  and  inform 
American  students,  ISA  seems  to  be  at¬ 
taining  this  goal. 


ISA’s  banner  proudly  announces  ISA’s 
float  at  the  parade. 
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During  orientation  week,  ISA  spon¬ 
sored  several  activities,  including  a 
breakfast  and  a  “get-to-know-American- 
food”  trip  to  Wendy’s  fast  food  restau¬ 
rant.  Both  activities  were  fun,  and, 
judging  by  the  attendance,  successful. 
For  the  Homecoming  Parade,  ISA  had 
over  50  students  carrying  their  countri¬ 
es’  flags  as  part  of  a  float.  Viewers’ 
cheers  and  comments  were  enthusiastic. 
Some  of  the  other  activities  ISA  has 
planned  include  a  trip  to  Temple  Square, 
encompassing  visits  to  the  Church  His¬ 
tory  Museum,  the  Beehive  House,  and 
other  sites. 

One  custom  ISA  wants  to  establish 
is  an  international  Preference  dance. 
Preference,  a  dance  where  women  invite 
men,  is  fast  becoming  a  BYU  tradition. 
The  dance  will  be  formal  and  music  from 
all  over  the  world  will  be  featured. 
American  pop  mixed  with  Latin  rock 
(and  a  little  of  everything  else)  will  create 
an  exciting  evening. 

Also,  International  Week  will  be 
one  of  ISA’s  big  responsibilities.  This 
year,  they  will  organize  and  co-sponsor 
the  activity  with  BYUSA.  International 
Week  includes  all  sorts  of  activities: 
dances,  booths,  food  fairs,  shows,  a  tal¬ 
ent  show,  concerts,  etc. 

One  of  the  fund-raising  projects 
ISA  hopes  to  implement  is  selling  inter¬ 
national  food  cookbooks.  They  plan  to 
gather  international  recipes  from  BYU 
students  and  compile  them  into  a  cook¬ 
book.  If  the  project  is  successful,  it 
promises  to  have  some  interesting, 
unique,  and  exciting  culinary  combina¬ 
tions. 


The  officers  who  are  running  ISA 
and  have  planned  all  these  activities  are: 
Tony  Yapias,  president,  from  Lima,  Peru; 
Hao  Zhang,  from  China,  is  executive 
vice-president:  Bassam  Farres,  from 
Ghana,  is  activities  vice-president;  Alma 
Wilson,  from  New  Zealand,  represents 
ISA  at  the  Student  Advisory  Committee; 
and  Jorge  Solorzano,  from  Peru,  is  the 
administrative  vice-president 


The  Latin  American  Students  Association 
Encourages  Involvement 


by  Sean  Crane 


The  Latin  American  Students  Asso¬ 
ciation  (LASA)  has  stayed  extremely 
busy  this  semester  offering  the  Latin  Stu¬ 
dents  on  campus  a  variety  of  fun  as  well 
as  educational  activities.  The  president 
of  the  association,  Wilfrido  Villalba,  has 
a  goal  of  getting  Latin  students,  as  well  as 
all  students  interested  in  the  rich  Latin 
American  culture,  involved  with  the  As¬ 
sociation.  Villalba,  a  junior  from  Asun¬ 
cion,  Paraguay,  does  not  want  any  Latin 
Students  to  come  to  BYU  and  feel  lost 
or  left  out  “When  I  first  came  to  BYU  I 
felt  like  I  got  lost  in  the  shuffle.  It  took 
me  a  while  to  adjust  to  college  life  in  a 
new  country.  We  at  LASA  desire  to  help 
Latin  students  feel  more  comfortable  at¬ 
tending  school  at  BYU.” 

LASA  Helps  Students  Adjust 

LASA  was  created  in  1986,  and 
sponsored  by  the  International  Office. 
The  purpose  for  the  Association  is  to 
provide  information  to  Latin  American 
students  (information  about  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  financial  assistance,  registering 
for  classes,  etc.)  and  to  help  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  students  adjust  to  the  big  change 
associated  with  attending  a  large  univer¬ 
sity  out  of  their  home  countries.  LASA 
membership  is  open  to  Latin  American 
students  (and  spouses  of  these  students), 
missionaries  who  served  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 


can  countries,  and  anyone  interested  in 
Latin  American  culture.  Currently,  400 
students  are  members  of  LASA,  but 
LASA  activities  often  attract  many  more 
people. 

Famous  Latin  Dances 

LASA  is  gaining  a  reputation  for  the 
great  dances  they  organize  each  semes¬ 
ter.  In  fact,  two  dances  which  LASA 
sponsored  on  campus  this  semester  at¬ 
tracted  “standing  room  only”  crowds. 
But  LASA  does  not  just  entertain  their 
members,  they  educate  them  as  well. 
On  October  30,  1991,  the  Association 
(with  co-sponsor  The  Kennedy  Center 
for  International  Relations)  brought 
Hector  Mena,  Regional  Mexican  Consul, 
to  the  Kennedy  Center  to  offer  a  speech 
on  North  American  trade  relations. 
Mena  offered  his  insights  into  how  a  free 
trade  pact  could  be  accomplished  be¬ 
tween  Mexico,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States. 

Involvement  Encouraged 

LASA  is  planning  several  activities 
for  next  semester  including  a  fireside  in 
the  Spanish  language  by  a  Latin  General 
Authority.  Villalba  encourages  all  stu¬ 
dents  with  an  interest  in  Latin  culture  to 
participate  in  LASA  activities. 


1 992-92  LASA  President 
Wilfrido  Villalba. 


Hector  Mena,  Regional  Mexican  Consul 
addresses  LASA-sponsored  event. 
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The  Twenty-First-Century  Native 
American,  A  Futuristic  Symposium 

September  19  and  20. 1991 


tion:  ‘Am  I  willing  to  pay  the  price  to  prepare 
myself  to  meet  my  dreams?’” 

From  Dependency  to  Empowerment 
(Presenter:  Eddie  F.  Brown,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  Indian  Affairs,  U.S.  Department  of  tlie 
Interior) 


by  Sean  Crane,  Anjelica  Ramirez,  Marjorie  Holt  and  Darlene  Oliver 


The  most  recent  Native  American 
symposium  at  BYU  focused  on  issues 
facing  Native  Americans  into  the  twenty- 
first  century.  The  symposium  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  BYU  Native  American  Outreach 
Programs,  Howard  Rainer,  Program  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Native  Americans  Urged  to  Pre¬ 
pare  for  Success 

(Presenter:  Larry  Echohawk,  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  Idalio) 

EchoHawk  is  a  member  of  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe.  During  the  sympo¬ 
sium,  he  offered  his  perspective  on  what  the 
future  could  hold  for  Native  American  peo¬ 
ple.  He  was  able  to  develop  this  perspective 
by  relating  to  past  experiences  associated 
with  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1 960’s 
as  well  as  with  his  recent  experiences  in 
public  office. 

EchoHawk  came  to  the  symposium  with 
the  intention  of  delivering  a  speech  on  envi¬ 
ronmental  issues  and  the  tribes.  Instead,  he 
chose  to  address  those  in  attendance  from 
his  heart  He  recalled  watching  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  on  television  leading  thousands  of 
peaceful  demonstrators  to  the  nation’s  capi¬ 
tal.  King  demanded  the  equality  of  treatment 
promised  to  all  people  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  this  country.  EchoHawk  remem¬ 
bered  the  part  of  King’s  speech  which  made 
a  great  impact  on  him  —  the  ‘‘I  have  a 
dream”  speech  where  King  hoped  his  chil¬ 
dren  would  one  day  be  raised  in  a  nation 
where  they  would  not  be  judged  based  upon 
the  color  of  their  skin  but  upon  the  content 
of  their  character.  EchoHawk  extolled  the 
great  contribution  King  made  for  all  minority 
people  in  this  country.  “King  planted  seeds  of 
hope,  fairness  and  opportunity  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  a  new  generation.  I  was  a  part 
of  that  generation.  I  listened,  I  learned,  and  I 
dreamed.  Those  seeds  have  borne  fruit  in  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people  including  myself.” 
EchoHawk  spoke  of  the  obstacles  he  faced  in 
his  campaign  for  the  office  of  Idaho  Attorney 


Larry  Exrhohawk,  Idaho  Attorney  General 


General.  He  related  how  his  Indian  identity 
became  a  major  issue  during  the  campaign 
and  how  some  Idahoans  did  not  believe  that 
an  Indian  could  be  trusted  to  handle  the  legal 
affairs  of  the  state.  EchoHawk  became  the 
first  Native  American  to  win  a  state  consti¬ 
tutional  elective  office.  He  credits  his  parents 
with  instilling  the  values  of  education  and 
hard  work  in  his  siblings  and  himself. 


EchoHawk  stated  that  we  must  focus  on 
the  job  at  hand  in  order  for  future  opportu¬ 
nities  to  materialize.  He  recalled  the  years  of 
schooling  and  preparation  which  were  nec¬ 
essary  before  he  was  eligible  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fight  for  things  he  believes  in  as  state 
attorney  general.  While  playing  football  for 
BYU  during  his  undergraduate  years.  Echo- 
Hawk  learned  an  important  lesson  from 
then-defensive  coach  LaVell  Edwards. 
“Coach  Edwards  taught  me  that  if  I  wanted 
to  succeed,  the  most  important  thing  was  not 
the  will  to  win,  but  the  will  to  prepare.” 
Echohawk  advised  preparation  in  order  to, 
in  the  spirit  of  generosity,  help  others  in  the 
future. 


Echohawk  left  this  message  with  sympo¬ 
sium  participants:  “Hopefully  this  conference 
will  cause  us  to  develop  the  will  to  achieve 
more  than  we  ever  imagined  we  could  ac¬ 
complish.  We  should  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 


Brown  is  a  member  of  the  Pascua  Yaqui 
Indian  tribe  of  Arizona.  In  his  work  within 
the  government.  Brown  is  guided  by  sev¬ 
eral  goals:  empowerment  of  tribal  gov¬ 
ernments,  stronger  relationships  with 
tribes,  and  maintenance  of  the  federal 
government’s  trust  obligation,  that  is,  of 
protecting  Indian  rights.  He  feels  that  the 
old  negativism  and  mistrust  must  give 
way  to  problem-solving  and  negotiated 
agreements  as  the  tribes  move  from  de¬ 
pendency  to  empowerment  Brown  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Indian  people  can 
determine  their  own  destiny,  that  with 
work  and  effort  they  can  change  direc¬ 
tion:  but  in  order  to  do  that  they  must 
have  a  vision.  “It  will  be  the  Indian  people 
who  will  fulfill  that  vision,  not  the  federal 
or  the  state  governments.  The  people  will 
build  strong  communities,  strong  educational 
systems  and  good  housing,  and  the  federal 
government’s  role  should  be  to  support  posi¬ 
tive  efforts  and  not  to  be  a  barrier  to  them.” 

A  Vision  of  the  Future 
(Presenter:  Howard  T.  Rainer,  Program  Ad- 
minisuator  for  tlie  Native  American  Educa¬ 
tional  Outreach  Program  at  Brigham  Young 
University) 

Rainer  is  a  Taos  Pueblo-Creek  Indian 
from  New  Mexico.  He  spoke  on  the  need  for 
Native  American  vision:  “Look  beyond  the 
dark  clouds  of  the  present.,  [to]  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  future.”  Rainer  shared  his  vision  of 
Native  American  tomorrows,  including  res¬ 
ervations  with  no  drug,  alcohol,  or  crime 
problems,  where  Native  American  youth  at¬ 
tend  their  own  universities  and  cultural  cen¬ 
ters.  One  asf>ect  Rainer  stressed  was  the 
need  to  couple  academic  achievements  with 
already  existing  athletic  achievements.  He 
also  counseled  youth  to  know  how  to  use  a 
computer  to  keep  up  with  the  technology  of 
the  future.  “Catch  the  vision  of  your  own 
potential,”  urged  Rainer.  “Who  can  dare  stop 
a  Native  American  with  personal  vision?” 

The  Future  on  Our  Own  Terms 
(Presenter:  Wilma  P.  Mankiller,  Cherokee 
Nation  Principal  ChieO 
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Mankiller  related  the  history  of  her  tribe, 
saying  that  most  misinformation  began  with 
the  Columbus  myth.  The  truth  was  that  de¬ 
mocracies  existed  prior  to  Columbus.  Not 
only  did  the  Cherokee  have  a  government, 
but  they  also  had  a  constitution.  Originally, 
the  U.S.  government  dealt  with  Indian  groups 
on  a  nation-to-nation  basis,  but  in  1838  the 
Cherokee  were  forcibly  removed  from  the 
Southeast  to  the  Oklahoma  area.  Some 
members  hid  in  order  to  stay  behind,  but  the 
socioeconomic  structure  of  the  tribe  was 
spliL  However,  by  the  1 840’s,  systems  were 
being  rebuilt  and  an  educational  system  was 
established.  In  1906  the  schools  were  closed 
and  systems  shut  down,  but  the  culture 
stayed  alive.  Finally  in  1971,  the  tribe  elected 
leaders  again,  even  though  it  was  bankrupt  at 
the  time.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
tribe  has  grown  to  be  a  major  employer  with 
a  52  million  dollar  budget,  six  clinics,  one  high 
school,  and  $800,000  annually  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  scholarships.  Today,  the  Eastern 
group  has  14,000  people  and  there  are 
123,000  in  Oklahoma.  Mankiller  pointed  out 
that  during  the  times  the  Cherokee  had  con¬ 
trol  of  their  own  destiny,  they  did  well. 

“The  BIA  has  not  changed  since  it  was 
the  War  Department.  We  should  not  abolish 
it,  but  it  needs  to  change  to  reflect  what  is 
going  on  in  contemporary  life."  Mankiller’s 
father  was  educated  in  a  boarding  school.  He 
thought  he  needed  to  leave  culture  behind  in 
order  to  go  into  the  world.  This  is  not  true 
now — thousands  still  speak  Cherokee.  “We 
had  nothing  to  do  with  getting  into  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation,”  said  Mankiller,  “but  only  ‘us’ 
will  get  us  out  We  need  to  solve  our  prob¬ 
lems  ourselves.  We  have  been  told  what  our 
needs  are  and  how  to  fix  them,  but  we  need 
to  trust  our  own  thinking.  We  can  march  into 
the  future  on  our  own  terms.” 

As  we  prepare  for  1992  and  the  Quin- 
centennial,  how  do  we  do  something  positive 
and  not  focus  on  the  negative?  Some  natives 
will  protest,  some  will  educate.  Institutional 
change  must  occur  in  academia.  A  more 
accurate  view  of  history  should  occur.  We 
should  channel  angry  feelings  and  put  our 
energy  into  education. 

American  Indian  Policy 

(Presenter:  S.  Timothy  Wapato,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Intra-Department  Council 
on  Indian  Affairs  and  Commissioner  of 


the  Administration  for  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  (ANA). 

Wapato  is  a  member  of  the  Colville 
Confederated  Tribes,  Nespelem,  Wash. 
ANA  priorities  include  increasing  consult¬ 
ation  by  the  federal  government  with  tribes, 
education  of  government  agencies  concern¬ 
ing  sovereignty,  and  adoption  by  agencies  of 
a  unified,  comprehensive,  long-term  ap¬ 
proach  to  problems.  ANA  initiatives  address 
services  to  veterans,  substance  abuse  pre¬ 
vention,  environmental  issues,  and  restrictive 
funding  which  forces  tribes  to  live  off  the 
indirect  costs  of  grants.  The  tribes,  how¬ 
ever,  “have  the  responsibility  to  create  stable 
tribal  governments  and  infrastructures,”  says 
Wapato. 


Jacob  L.  Coin 


Visions  and  Potential 
Presenter;  Jacob  L.  Coin,  Lobbyist, 

Hopi  Tribe  Representative. 

Coin  related  that  Indian  nations  are 
making  important  contributions  to  America’s 
economy.  Industries  and  enterprises  owned 
by  Indian  tribes  gross  $800  million  annually. 
Tribal  industries  have  created  significant 
numbers  of  jobs  for  their  communities,  and 
products  of  these  firms  are  being  produced 


with  state-of-the-art  technology.  Successes 
are  attained,  Coin  stated,  because  “someone 
had  a  vision  that  Indian  people  would  one  day 
be  significant  players  in  the  political,  social 
and  economic  systems  of  the  world.  As  we 
dream,  we  must  also  engineer  vehicles  to 
make  these  dreams  come  true."  Coin  feels 
education  is  important  and  the  youth  need 
to  be  prepared  to  take  over.  Because  of  the 
recent  policy  statement  issued  by  President 
Bush  which  reaffirmed  the  government-to- 
government  relationship  between  Indian 
tribes  and  the  federal  government.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wapato  feels  the  following  principles 
should  be  used  in  tribal  planning;  I)  Plan  for 
the  future,  even  into  the  twenty-first  century, 
2)  Establish  your  own  goals  and  planning 
agenda  or  someone  else  will  do  it,  3)  Planning 
should  be  comprehensive,  not  fragmented,  4) 
Plan  for  a  global  economy  because  problems 
often  come  from  outside  reservation 
boundaries,  and  5)  Strengthen  tribal  govern¬ 
ance. 

Learning  From  the  Past  and  Mov¬ 
ing  Forward 

Presenter:  A.  Gay  Kingman,  Executive 
Director  of  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  (NCAI)  and  member 
of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 
(Miniconjou)  of  South  Dakota. 

The  NCAI  advocates  for  Indian  rights  in 
Washington,  D.C.  It  is  open  to  all  Indian 
tribes  and  hosts  three  national  meetings  per 
year.  It  discusses  national  policy  and  makes 
decisions.  It  attempts  to  carry  out  policy 
directives  from  American  Indian  leadership. 
It  attempts  to  educate  the  American  public 
concerning  policies  affecting  Indian  people, 
and  hosts  workshops  for  tribal  leaders. 
Members  of  NCAI  are  frequently  asked  to 
submit  testimony  before  Congress  on  legis¬ 
lation  important  to  American  Indians.  NCAI 
then  notifies  tribes  concerning  results  of 
hearings. 

Kingman  discussed  Title  III  which 
authorizes  selected  tribes  to  administer  their 
own  programs.  This  demonstration  project 
will  be  completed  in  1992.  The  purpose  of 
the  project  is  to  document  success  rates  of 
tribal  administrations.  “Our  future  as  a 
healthy,  spiritual,  and  strong  people  may 
again  become  a  reality,  built  upon  our  lessons 
from  the  past,”  she  said. 
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BYU  Offers  Native 
American  Studies  Minor 


by  D.  Salanoa 

Education  has  always  been  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Indian  culture.  The 
Indian  people  have  always  stressed  the 
importance  of  learning  in  all  things.  In¬ 
itially,  knowledge  and  wisdom  were 
passed  on  by  oral  tradition  alone.  As 
outside  influences  set  in,  the  Indian  peo¬ 
ple  began  to  see  the  benefits  of  formal¬ 
ized  education. 

In  the  1960s,  BYU  started  the  In¬ 
dian  Education  Department  to  assist  the 
growing  number  of  Indian  students.  This 
department  consisted  of  a  special  faculty 
that  taught  classes  for  Indian  students. 
The  majority  of  these  students  planned 
to  obtain  a  degree  then  return  home  to 
work  with  their  own  people.  As  a  result 
of  this  great  amount  of  interest  in  work¬ 
ing  with  Indian  people,  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Studies  minor  was  created  and 
offered  through  the  department  The 
purpose  of  the  minor  was  to  provide  a 
program  that  would  prepare  a  student  of 
any  major  to  work  with  Indian  people.  It 
would  accomplish  this  by  providing  an 
understanding  of  the  history  and  culture 
of  the  Indian  people. 

Dr.  Fred  R.  Gowans  has  been  the 
director  of  the  Native  American  studies 
minor  since  it  was  started  in  1976.  He 
received  a  Ph.D  in  Western  History, 
where  his  specialty  was  Indian  History. 
The  Indian  Education  Department  was 
eventually  changed  to  the  Multicultural 
Department,  due  to  the  increase  in  stu¬ 
dents  of  other  minority  groups.  Each 
faculty  member  then  returned  to  his  re¬ 
spective  department  and  Dr.  Gowans 
took  the  minor  to  the  history  depart¬ 
ment,  where  it  is  offered  today. 

The  Native  American  Studies  mi¬ 
nor  requires  22  hours  of  course  work  - 
14  core  credits  and  8  elective  credits. 
The  classes  are  all  about  Indian  culture. 


Top:  Students  Pam  Stokes  and  Stephanie  Price.  Bottom  Left:  Dr.  Fred  Gow¬ 
ans,  Director  of  the  Native  American  Studies  minor.  Bottom  Right:  Sue 
Lundquist,  instructor  of  a  course  on  Native  American  sacred  texts. 


and  are  taught  by  instructors  pulled  from 
various  departments.  Courses  include 
classes  in  anthropology,  history,  Indian 
literature,  genealogy,  political  science  and 
education.  The  classes  and  requirements 
have  not  changed  significantly  since  the 
program  was  first  offered.  The  type  of 
student  enrolled  in  the  program,  how¬ 
ever,  has  changed.  Twenty  years  ago, 
ninety-five  percent  of  the  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  program  were  Indian  stu¬ 


dents  planning  to  return  to  a  reservation 
to  work  with  their  people.  Today,  less 
than  twenty  percent  are  Indian;  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  students  who  just  want  to  learn 
more  about  the  Indian  culture. 

The  Native  American  Studies  mi¬ 
nor  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  an 
interest  in  the  Indian  culture  or  who 
anticipates  association  with  Indian  people 
in  his  or  her  occupation.  All  majors  at 
BYU  accept  it  as  a  minor. 
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Fall  1991  Eagle’s  Eye  Staff 


by  Ana  Artalejo 

The  Eagle's  Eye  magazine  is  pro¬ 
duced  each  semester  by  multicultural 
students  at  BYU  who  have  an  interest  in 
journalism  and  also  in  their  heritage. 
They  are  supervised  by  Valerie  Shewfelt 
and  Darlene  Oliver.  The  students  who 
work  at  Eagle's  Eye  not  only  use  their 
writing  and  reporting  skills,  but  also  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  sharpen  their 
computer  skills. 

The  1991-92  Eagle's  Eye  staff  in¬ 
cludes  veterans  from  previous  years  as 
well  as  some  new  faces.  Marjorie  A. 
Holt,  a  senior  from  Argentina  majoring 
in  public  relations,  is  a  new  reporter.  She 
is  married  to  Mike  Holt  and  is  both 
Mayan  and  Pepil  from  El  Salvador.  Mar¬ 
jorie  enjoys  reading,  cooking  and  danc¬ 
ing.  When  asked  how  working  for 
Eagle's  Eye  has  helped  her,  she  said  “I  feel 
so  much  more  multicultural  now,  and 
closer  to  my  heritage.”  As  far  as  a  char¬ 
acteristic  that  makes  her  unique,  Mar¬ 
jorie  feels  that  her  naturally  curly  hair  is 
definitely  a  predominant  one. 

Mike  LaDow,  also  a  new  re¬ 
porter  for  Eagle's  Eye,  is  a  freshman  from 
Sebastopol,  Calif.,  majoring  in  zoology. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Melissa 
Breeden,  and  has  two  children:  Timothy, 
age  3,  and  Christopher,  age  2.  Mike 
enjoys  outdoor  activities,  including 
teaching  tennis.  He  is  1/4  Spokane  Indian 
and  says  that  the  staff  at  Eagle's  Eye  serves 
as  his  “academic  family”  here  on  campus. 
Mike’s  strong  interest  in  environmental 
issues  is  the  personal  characteristic  that 
he  feels  sets  him  apart  from  others.  As 
for  a  career,  he  aspires  to  be  either  a 
podiatrist  or  a  dentist. 

Sean  Crane  is  a  second-year  re¬ 
porter  for  Eagle's  Eye  from  Sandy,  Utah. 
He  is  a  junior  majoring  in  zoology  and  is 
1/2  Seneca  Indian.  Sean  enjoys  working 
at  Eagle's  Eye  because  it  helps  him  de¬ 
velop  his  writing  and  computer  skills,  and 
he  has  made  a  lot  of  friends.  Sean  likes 
to  jog,  play  the  guitar,  eat,  and  watch 
MTV  during  his  free  time.  When  asked 
what  characteristic  sets  him  apart  from 
the  world,  Sean  replied  “I  like  to  study 


late  at  night.  Most  people  would  rather 
study  in  the  day.”  Sean  aspires  to  be  a 
medical  doctor  someday. 

Dorl  Salanoa  is  a  new  reporter 
from  Kaneohe,  Hawaii.  Dori  is  pure  Sa¬ 
moan,  is  a  junior  in  school  and  is  majoring 
in  zoology.  She  enjoys  cooking,  eating, 
and  putting  scrapbooks  together.  Dori 
appreciates  her  job  at  Eagle's  Eye  because 
it  helps  her  pay  for  school.  She  aspires 
to  work  someday  in  the  medical  field,  and 
is  unique  in  that  she  likes  to  eat  ice  cream 
for  breakfast 

Adriana  Velez,  also  a  new  re¬ 
porter,  is  a  junior  from  Denver,  Colo. 
Her  major  is  English  with  a  minor  in 
women’s  studies,  and  she  aspires  to  be 
either  a  professor  or  a  writer.  Adriana 
is  multicultural  by  way  of  her  father  who 
is  from  Guadalajara,  Mexico.  In  her 
spare  time,  Adriana  enjoys  reading  litera¬ 
ture,  talking  to  friends,  and  watching 
Woody  Allen  movies.  She  is  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  VOICE:  The  Committee  to  Pro¬ 
mote  the  Status  of  Women.  She  enjoys 
working  for  Eagle's  Eye  because  it  has 
helped  her  meet  other  multicultural  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  attain  a  better  sense  of  her 
own  identity.  When  asked  what  she  felt 
is  a  unique  characteristic  about  herself, 
she  said  “I  am  more  liberal  in  my  way  of 
thinking  than  most  people  I  know.” 

Angelica  Ramirez,  a  senior  ma¬ 
joring  in  social  work,  is  a  new  reception¬ 
ist  for  Eagle's  Eye.  Angelica  is  from 
Veracruz,  Mexico,  and  enjoys  working  at 
Eagle’s  Eye  because  it  helps  her  have  a 
greater  appreciation  for  the  Lamanite 
people.  Angelica  is  unique  in  that  she  is 


very  romantic,  and  in  her  spare  time  she 
enjoys  poetry,  dancing  and  riding  horses. 
Angelica  aspires  to  be  employed  in  her 
field  as  a  social  worker. 

Ana  Artalejo,  a  sophomore  from 
Hemet,  Calif.,  is  also  a  new  receptionist 
for  Eagle's  Eye.  Ana  has  a  double  major 
in  special  education  and  in  music,  and  is 
multicultural  by  way  of  her  parents  who 
are  both  from  the  Mormon  Colonies  in 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  She  enjoys  all  types 
of  music,  meeting  new  people,  and 
watching  old  romantic  movies.  Ana  en¬ 
joys  working  for  Eagle's  Eye  because  she 
has  met  a  lot  of  multicultural  students 
and  feels  good  about  working  with  a 
magazine  that  pertains  directly  to  her 
heritage.  Ana  is  unique  in  that  she  enjoys 
being  short.  She  aspires  to  be  a  mother 
and  a  music  therapist 

Moana  So’o  is  a  junior  from 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  who  is  majoring  in  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  Moana  feels  that 
her  job  as  a  reporter  for  Eagle's  Eye  has 
helped  her  develop  her  computer  skills 
and  also  has  allowed  her  to  experience 
what  being  a  reporter  on  a  small  scale 
can  be  like.  Moana  enjoys  jogging,  watch¬ 
ing  movies,  dancing,  cooking,  and  making 
collages  out  of  candid  snapshots.  Her 
tendency  to  mix  together  all  the  food  on 
her  plate  is  the  characteristic  that  she 
feels  makes  her  unique.  Moana  is  1/2 
Samoan  and  1/2  English,  and  hopes  to 
work  someday  in  the  field  of  interna¬ 
tional  business. 


Eagle’s  Eye  staff,  1991:  (left  to  right) 
Ana  Artalejo,  Moana  So’o,  Mike  La¬ 
Dow,  Marjorie  Holt,  Dori  Salanoa, 
Sean  Crane,  Adriana  Velez,  and  An¬ 
gelica  Ramirez.. 
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